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Tou WHITE was one of the beſt 
drivers of a poſt- chaiſe on the Bath 
road. — Tom was the fon of an honeſt la- 
bourer at a little village in Wiltſhire; he 
was an active induſtrious boy, and as foon 
as he was big enough, he left his father, 
who was burdened with a numerous family, 
and went to live with Farmer Hodges, a 
| ſober worthy man in the fame village. He 
drove the waggon all the week, and on 
Sunday, though he was now grown up, the 
farmer required him to attend the Sunday 
School, carried on under the inſpection of 
Dr. Shepherd, the worthy Vicar, and made 
him always read his Bible inthe evening after 
he had ſerved his beaſts, and would haye 
turned him out of his ſervice if he had ever 
gone to the ale-houſe for his own pleaſure. 
Tom, by carrying ſome waggon loads of 


faggots to the Bear Inn at Deyizes, ſoon 
made many acquaintances in the ſtable 
yard He compared his own carter's frock, 
and ſhoes thick ſet with nails, with the ſmart 
red jacket and tight boots of the Poſt boys, 
mad grew — of his owg homely 
| | 5 Fx 
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dreſs: he was reſolved to drive a chaiſe, - 


to get money, and to ſee the world. Fool- 
| ith fotfow ! he never conſidered, that though 
ie is true, a waggoner works hard all day, 
yet he gets a quiet evening and undiſturbed 
reſt at night. However, as there muſt be 
chaiſe-boys as well as plough-boys, there 
was no great harm in the change. The evil 
company to which it expoſed him, was the 
chief miſchief. He left farmer Hodges, 
though not without ſorrow at quitting ſo 
_ kind a maſter, and got himſelf hired at the 
RE. TEE. iX.c. 
Notwithſtanding the temptations to which 
he was now expoſed, Tom's good educa- 
tion ſtood by him for ſome time. At firſt 
he was frightened to hear the oaths and 
wicked words, which are too often uttered 
in a ſtable yard. However, though he 
thought it wrong, he had not the courage 
to remove it, and the next ſtep to being 
eaſy at ſeeing others fin, is to fin ourſelves. 
By degrees he began to think it manly, and 
a mark of ſpirit in others to ſwear ; though 
the force >; 
at firſt when he ſwore himſelf, it was with 
fear, and in a low voice. But he was ſoon 
laughed out of his ſheepiſhneſs, as they cal- 
led it; and though he never became ſo pro- 
fane aud blaſphemous as ſome of his com- 
panions, (for he never ſwore in cold b ood, 
or in mirth, as ſo many do,) yet he would 


good habits was ſo ſtrong, that 
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too often uſe a dreadful bad word when ke 
was in a paſſion with his horſes. And here 


I cannot but drop a hint on the great folly 
as well as wickedneſs of beiny in a rage with 


poor beaſts, who, not having . the gift of 


reaſon, cannot be moved like human crea- 


_ tures, with all the wicked words that are 
 faid to them: but who, unhappily, having 
the gift of feeling, ſuffer as much as human 
creatures can do, at the cruel and unneceſ- 
ſary beatings given them. He had been bred 
up to think that drunkenneſs was a great fin, 
for he never ſaw farmer Hodges drunk in his 
life; and where a farmer is ſober, his men 
are leſs likely to drink, or if they do, the 
. maſter can reprove them with a better grace. 


Tom was not naturally fond of drink, yet 


for the ſake of being thought merry com- 


pany and a hearty fellow, he often drank 


more than he ought. As he had been uſed 


to go to Church twice on a Sunday, while 


| he lived with the farmer, who ſeldom uſed 


his horſes on that day, except to carry his 


wife to church behind him, Tom felt a lit- 


tle uneaſy when he was ſent the very firſt 
Sunday a long journey with a great family: 


for I cannot conceal the truth, that too 
many gentlefolks will travel when there is no 
neceſſity for it on a Sunday, and when Mon- 
day would anſwer the end juſt as well. This 
is a great grief to all good and ſober people, 
doth rich and poor. However, he kept his 
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through Brentford, he ſa v juſt before him 
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Soughts to himſelf, though he could not 
now and then help thinking, how _y 
things were going on at the farmer's, whoſe 


waggoner on a Sunday led as eaſy a life as 


if he had been a gentleman. But he ſoon 


loft all thoughts of this kind, and did not 


knowa Sunday from a Monday. Tom went 
on proſperoully, as it is called, for three or 


four years, got plenty of money, but ſaved 


not a ſhilling. As ſoon as his horſes were 
once in a ſtable, whoever would might fee — 
them fed for Tom. He had other fiſh tofry. 


—rives, cards, cudgel play ing, laying wa- 


gers, and keeping looſe company, each of 
u hich he at fir ſt diſliked, and then practiſed, 
ran away with all his money and all his ſpare 
time; and though he was generally in the 
Way as ſoon as the horſes were ready, (be- 
cauſe if there was no driving there was no 


pay, ) yet he did not care whether the car- 
riage was clean or the horfes looked well, if 


the harneſs was whole, or the horſes were 
mod. The certainty that the gains of to- 
Morrow would make up for the extravagance 
of to-day made him quite thoughtleſs and 
happy; for he was young, active, and 
' healthy, and never foreſaw that a rainy day 
might come, when he would want what he 
mow ſquandered. 


One day being a little fluttered with li- 
quor, as he was driving his return chaiſe 
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another empty carriage, driven by one of 
ii acquaintance; he whipped up his horſes, 
| relolived to outſtrip the other, and ſwearing 
dreadfully he would be at the Red Lion 
firſt, for a pint—done, cried the other— 
a wager. Both cut and ſpurred the 
beaſts with the uſual fury, as if their credit 
had been really at ſtake, or their lives had 
| depended on this fooliſh conteſt, Tom's 
chaiſe had now got up to that of his rival, 
and they drove alongſide of each other with 
— great fury and many imprecations. But in 
a narrow part, Tom's chaiſe being in the 
middle, with his a niſt on one ſide, 
| and a cart driving againſt him on the other, 
the horſes reared, the carriages got entan- 
«led; Tom roared out a great oath to the 
other to ſtop, which he either could not, or 
would not do, but returned a horrid impre- 
cation that he would win the wager if he 
was alive. Tom's horſes took fright, and 
he was thrown to the ground with great vio- 
lence. As ſoon as he could be got from 
under the wheels, he was taken up ſenſeleſs ; 


3 his leg was broken in two places, and his 
b body much bruiſed. Some people whom 
the noiſe had brought together, put him in- 
= to the poſt chaiſe, in which the waggoner 


kindly aſſiſted, but the other driver ſeemed 
careleſs and indifferent, and drove off, ob- 
ſerving with a brutal coolneſs, © Iam forry 
I have loſt my pint; I ſhould have beat him 
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hollow, had it not been for this Intl acci- 
dent.” Some gentlemen who came out of 
the Inn, after reprimanding this ſavage, en- 
quired who he was, wrote to inform his maſ- 
ter, and got him diſcharged; reſolving, that 


neither they, nor any of their friends would 


_ ever employ him, and he was long out of - 
| -place. a 

Tom was taken to one of thoſe excellent . 
hoſpitals with which London abounds. His 


agonies were dreadful, his leg was ſet, and 3 


= high fever came on. As ſoon as he was 
left alone to refle& on his condition, his firſt 


thought was that he ſhould die, and his hor- 


ror was inconceivable. —< Alas!“ faid he, 


what will become of my poor foul? Iam 


cut off in the commiſſion of three great ſins, 
I was drunk, I was in a horrible paſſion, and 
I had oaths and blaſphemies in my mouth.” 
Ile tried to pray, but could not, his mind 
was all diſtraction, and he thought he was 
ſo very wicked, that God could not forgive 
him: © becauſe,” ſays he, 1 have ſinned 
againſt light and knowledge, and a fober 
education, and good examples, and I de- 
ſerve nothing but puniſhment.” — At length 
he grew light-headed, and there was Mile 
hope of his life. Whenever he came to his 
ſenſes for a few minutes, he cried out, O 
that my old companions could now ſee me, 
ſurely they would take warning by my lad 
late, and repent betore it is too late. 
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By the bleſſing of God on the {kill of the 
; ſurgeon, and the care of the nurſes, he 
however grew better in a few days. And 
here let me ſtop to remark, what a mercy it 
is that we live in a chriſtian country, where 
the poor, when fick, or-lame, or wounded, 
re taken as much care of as any gentry z 
nay, in ſome reſpects more, becauſe in hoſ- 
pitals and infirmaries there are more doctors 
and>ſurgeons to attend, than moſt private. 
gentlefolks can afford to have at their own 
| houſes, whereas, there never was an hoſpital 
in the whole heathen world. Bleſſed be God 
for this, among the thouſand other excellent 
fruits of the CHRISTIAN ReLicion, 
It was eight weeks before Tom could be 
taken out of bed. This was a happy afflic- 
tion; for this long ſickneſs andſolitude gave 
him time to reflect on his paſt life. He be- 
gan ſeriouſly to hate thoſe darling ſins which 
had brought him to the brink of ruin. He 
could now pray fervently ; he confefled and 
lamented his iniquities with many tears, and 
began to hope that the mercies of God, 
through the merits of a Redeemer, might 
yet be extended to him on a ſincere repen- 
tance. He reſolved never more to return 


to the ſame evil courſes, but he did not truſt 


in his own ſtrength, but prayed that God 
would give him grace for the future, as well 
as pardon for the paſt. He remembered, and 
Vas humbled at the FT that he uled to 
| ; 3 
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have ſhort fits of repentance, and to form 


reſolutions of amendment, in his wild and 
thoughtleſs diys, and often when he had a 


bad head ach, after a drinking bout, or had 
loſt his money at all fours, he vowed never 
to drink or play again. But as ſoon as his 
head was well, and his pockets recruited, he 


forgot all his reſolutions. And how ſhould 


it be otherwiſe? For he truſted in his own 


ſtrength, he never prayed to God to ſtrengt- 
enim, nor ever avoided the next temptation. 
I he caſe was now different. Tom began 


to find that his ſtrength was perfect weakneſs, 


and that he could do nothing without the 
Divine aſſiſtance, for which he prayed hear- 
tily and conſtantly. He ſent home for his 


Bible and Prayer-book, which he had not 
opened for two years, and which had been 
given him when he left the Sunday Schoot. 
He ſpent the chief part of his time in read- 


ing them, and thus derived great comfort, 
as well as great knowledge. Ihe ſtudy of 


the Bible filled his heart with gratitude to 
God, who had not cut him off in the midſt 
of his fins, but given him time for repen- 
tance; and the agonies he had lately ſuffered 

with his broken leg increaſed his thankful- 
neſs, that he had eſcaped the more dreadful 


pains of eternal miſery. And here let me 


zemark, what encouragement this is for rich 
people to give away Bibles and good books, 
and not to loſe all hope, theug for a time 
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they ſee little or no good effect from it. 
According to all appearance, Tom's were 


never likely to do him any good, and yet his 
generous benefactor who had *caſt his bread 
Kupon the waters, founditafter many days; 
for this Bible, which had laid untouched for 
years, was at laſt made the means of his re- 


ſormation. 


As ſoon as he got well, and was diſcharg- 


ed from the hoſpital, Tom began to think 


he muſt return to get his bread. At firſt he 
had ſome fcruples about going back to his 
old employment; but, ſays he, ſenſibly 
enough, gentlefolk muſt travel, travellers 
muſt have chaiſes, and chaiſes muſt have 
drivers; 'tis a very honeſt calling, and 1 


don't know that goodneſs belongs to one ſort 


of bufineſs more than another; and he who 
can be good in a ſtate of great temptation, 


provided the calling be lawful, and the 
temptations are not of his own ſeeking, and 


he be diligent in prayer, may be better than 


another man for aught I know: and all that 
belongs to us is to do our duty in that ſtate | 

die in which it ſhall pleaſe God to call us. 
Tom had rubbed up his catechiſm at the 


hoſpital, and tis pity that people don't look 
at their catechiſm ſometimes when they are 


grown up; for it is full as good for men and 


women as it is for children; for though the 


queſtions contained in it are intended for 


children to repeat, yet the duties enjoined in 
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it are intended for men and women and 


children to put in practice. 


Tom felt now grieved that he was obliged = 
to drive on Sundays. But people who are 
in earneſt and have their hearts in a thing, 


can find help in all caſes. As ſoon as he 


had ſet down his company at their ſtage, 


and had ſeen his horſes fed, ſays Tom, A 


man who takes care of his horſes will gene- 


nerally think it right to let them reſt an hour 
or two at leaſt. In every town it is a chance 
dut there may be a church opened during 


part of that time. If the prayers ſnould be 


over, I'll ſtrive to be in time for the ſermon; 
and if I dare not ſtay to the ſermon, it is 4 
chance but I may catch the prayers; it is 


worth trying for, however, and as I uſed to 


think nothing of making a puſh, for the ſake 
of getting a hour to gamble, I need not 


udge to take alittle pains extraordinary to 


ſerve God. By this watchfulneſs he ſoon 


got to know the hours of ſervice at all the 
towns on the road he travelled, and while 
the horſes fed, Tom went to church, and it 


became a favourite proverb with him that 
prayers and provender hinder no man's journey. 


At firſt his companions wanted to laugh 


and make fport of this, but when they ſaw 
that no lad on the road was up fo early or 
worked fo hard as Tom; when they ſaw 


no chaiſe ſo neat, no glaſſes ſo bright, no 
har neſs ſa tight, no driver ſo. — ſo 


C33 7 
clean, or ſo civil, they found he was no fub- 
ject to make ſport at. Tom indeed was very 
careful in looking after the linch pins, in 

never giving his horſes too much water when 
they were too hot; nor whatever was his 
| haſte, would he ever gallop them up hill, 
ſtrike them acroſs the head, or when tired, cut 
and ſlaſh them in driving on the ſtones, as 
ſoon as he got into a town, as ſome fooliſh. 
tellows do. What helped to cure Tom of 

 _ theſe bad practices, was that remark be 
met with in the Bible, that a good man is mers. 
ciſul to his beaſt. He was much moved on 
reading the Prophet Jonah, to obſerve what 
compaſſion thegreat God of heaven and earth 
had for poor beaſts; for one of the reaſons 
there given, why the Almighty was unwill. 
ing to deſtroy the great city of Nineveh was, 
becauſe there was much cattle in it. After 
this, Tom could not bear to. ſee a. wanton. 
ſtroke inflicted. - 55 
Tom ſoon grew rich for one in his ſtation, 
for every gentleman on the road would be 
driven by no other lad, if careful Tom was 
to be had. Being diligent, he got a great 
deal of money, and being frugal, he ſpent 
butlittle ; and having novices, hewa/tednone.. 
He ſoon found out that there was ſome mean- 
„ ing in that text which ſays, that Godlineſ: 
hath the promiſe of the life that now is, as well. 
es of that which is to come: for the ſame prin. 
ciples which make a man ſober and honeſt 
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have alſo a natural tendency to make-him 
| healthy and rich; while a drunkard and a 

ſpendthrift can hardly eſcape being ſick, and 

' a beggar in the end. Vice is the parent of 
miſery here as wel] as hereafter. 
After a few years Jom begged a holiday, 
and made a viſit to his native village; his 
good character had got thither before him. 
He found his father was dead, but during 
his long illneſs he had ſupplied kim with 
money, and by allowing him a trifle every 


week, had the honeſt ſatisfaction of keeping 


him from the pariſh. Farmer Hodges was 
till living, but being grown old and infirm, 
he was deſirous to retire from buſineſs. He 
retained a great regard for his old ſervant 
Tom; and finding he was worth money, and 
knowing he knew ſomething of country bu- 
ſineſs, he offered to let him a ſmall farmat 
an eaſy rate, and promiſed his aſſiſtance in 
the management for the firſt year, with the 
loan of a ſmall ſum of money that he might 
ſet out with a pretty ſtock. Tom thanked 
him with tears in his eyes, went back and 
took a handſome leave of his maſter, who 


madehim a preſent of a horſe and cart, in ac- 


e 4" of his long and faithful ſer. 
vices; for, ſays he, © I have ſaved many 


| horſes by Tom's care and attention, and 


1 could well afford to do the fame by every 
ſervant who did the ſame by me; and ſhould 
be a richer man at the end of every year by 
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the ſame generoſity, provided I could meet 
with juſt and faithful ſervants who deſerved 
the ſame rewards.” -ÞR . 
Tom was ſoon ſettled in his new farm, 
and in leſs than a year bad got every thing 
neat and decent about him. Farmer Hodges's 
long experience and friendly advice, joined 
to his own induſtry and hard labour, ſoon 
brought the farm to great perfection. The 
regularity, ſobriety, peaceableneſs, and piety 
of his daily life, his conſtant attendance at 
Church twice every Sunday, and his decent 
and devout behaviour when there, ſoon re- 
_ commended him to the notice of Dr. Shep- 
herd, who was ſtill living, a pattern of zeal, 
activity, and benevolence to all pariſh prieſts. 
The Doctorr ſoon began to hold up Tom, 
or as ve muſt now more properly term him 
Mr. Thomas White, to the imitation of the 
whole pariſh, and the frequent and conde- 
ſcending converſation of this worthy Clergy- 
man contributed, no leſs than his preaching, 
to the improvement of his new pariſhioner. 
Farmer White ſoon found out that a dairy 
could not be well carried on without a miſ- 
treſs, and began to think ſeriouſly of mare 
rying; he prayed to God to direct him ia 
ſo important a buſineſs. He knew that a 
tawdry, vain, dreſſy girl, was not likely to 
make good cheeſe and butter, and that a 
worldly and ungodly woman would make 
a ſad wife and miſtreſs of a family. He ſoon 
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heard of a young woman of excellent cha- 


racer, who had been bred up by the vicar's 
lady, and ſtill lived in the family as upper 
maid. She was prudent, ſober, induſtrious 


and religious. Her neat, modeſt, and plain 


appearance at church, (for ſhe was ſeldom 


ſeen any where elſe out of her maſter's fa- 
mily,) was an example to all perſons in her 

| ſtation, and never failed to recommend her 

| to ſtrangers, even before they had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the goodneſs of her cha- 
racter. It was her character, however, which 
recommended her to Farmer White. He 
knew that fawour is deceitful, and beauty is 


vain, but the woman that feareth the Lord 


ſhe Jhall be praiſed :. aye, and not only 


praiſed, but cholen too,” ſays farmer White, 
as he took down his hat from the nail on 


which it hung, in order to go and wait on 

Dr. Shepherd, to break his mind and aſk his 
| conſent ; for he thought it would be a very 
unhandſome return for all the favours he was 
receiving from his Miniſter, to decoy away 


his faithful ſervant from her place without 


his conſent. 


This worthy gentleman, though ſorry to 


loſe ſo valuable a member of his little family, 
did not ſcruple a moment about parting with 
her, when he found it would be fo greatly 
to her advantage: Tom was agreeably ſur- 
. priled to hear Me had ſaved fifty pounds by 


3 1 
| her frugality. The Doctor married them 
himſelf, Farmer Hodges being preſent. 
In the afternoon Dr. Shepherd condeſ- 
cended to call on Farmer and Mrs. White, 
to give a few words of advice on the new 
duties they had entered into; a common 
cuſtom with him on theſe oecaſions. He 
often took an opportunity to drop, in the. 
moſt kind and tender way, a hint on the great 
indecency of making marriages, chriſten- 
Ings, and above all, funerals, days of riot 
and exceſs, as is too often the cafe in coun- 
try villages. The expectation that the vicar 
might poſſibly drop in, in his walks, on 
theſe feſtivities, ſometimes reſtrained exceſ- 
_ ſive drinking, and improper converſation, 
even among thoſe farmers who were not re- 
ſtrained by higher motives, as Farmer and 
Mrs. White were. 35 
Wbat the Doccor ſaid was always in ſuch 
a cheerful, good-humoured way, that it was 
fure to increaſe the pleaſure of the day, in- 
ſtead of damping it. Well, farmer, ſaid he, 
and you my faithful Sarah, any other friend 
might recommend peace and agreement to 
you and your marriage; but I, on the con- 
trary, recommended cares and ſtrifes. The 
company ſtared but Sarah, who knew that 
her old maſter was a facetious gentleman, 
and always had ſome meaning behind, look. 
wg ſerious, © Cares and ſtriſes, Sir,” ſaid 


* See Dodd's Sayings, 
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the farmer, what do you mean?” 1 
mean, ſaid he, for the firſt, that your 
cares ſhall be who ſhall pleaſe God moſt, 


and your ſtrifes, who ſhall ſerve him beſt, 


and do your duty moſt faithfully. Thus, all 
your cares and ſtrifes being employed to the 
higheſt purpoſes, all petty cares and worldly 
Aries hall be at an end.* 
Always remember, both of you, that 
you have ſtill a better friend than each other. 
— The company ſtared again, and thought 
no woman could have ſo good a friend as her 
| huſband, ** As you have choſen each other 
from the beſt motives, (continued the Doc. 


tor,) you have every reaſonable ground to | 


hope for happineſs ; but as this world is a 
ſoil in which troubles and misfortunes will 
ſpring up; troubles from which you cannot 
ſave one another; then remember, tis the 
beſt wiſdom to go to that friend who is al- 
ways near, always willing, and always able, 
to help you, and that friend is Gov.“ 
Sir,“ ſaid Farmer White, I humbly 
thank you for all your kind inſtructions, 
of which I ſhall now ſtand more in need 
than ever, as I ſhall have more duties to 
fulfil. IT hope the remembrance of my paſt 


offences will keep me humble, and the 


ſenſe of my remaining fin will keep me 
watchful, I ſet out in the world, Sir, with 
what is called a good natural diſpoſition, 
but I ſoon found to my coſt that without 


An 
'Gov's grace that will carry a man but a 

little way. A good temper is a good thing, 

but nothing but the fear of Gop can ena- 


dle one to bear up againſt temptation, evil 


company, and evil paſſions. The misfor- 


tune of breaking my leg, as I then thought 


it, has proved the great bleſſing of my life. 


It ſhewed me my own weakanels, Sir, the 
value of the Bible, and the goodneſs of 
Gop. How many of my brother drivers 
have I ſeen fince that time, cut off in the 


prime of life by drinking, or by ſome ſud- 
den accident, while I have not only been 
ſpared, but bleſſed and proſpered. O Sir! 


it would be the joy of my heart, if ſame of 


my old comrades, good - natured, civil fel- 


lows (whom I can't help loving) could fee, 
as I have done, the danger of evil courſes 
before it is too late. Though they may not 


hearken to you, Sir, or any other Miniſter, 
they may believe me, becauſe I have been 


one of them, and I can ſpeak from expe- 
rience, of the great difference there is, even 


as to worldly comfort, between a life of 


ſobriety and a life of ſin. I could tell 
them, Sir, not as a thing I have read in a 


book, but as a truth I feel in my own heart, 


that to fear God and keep his command- 


ments, will not only bring a man peace at 
the laſt,” but will make him happy now. 
And I will venture to ſay, Sir, that all the 

ſtocks, pillories, priſons, and gibbets in the 
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; land, though ſo very needful to keep bad 
men in order, yet will never reſtrain a good 


man from committing fin half ſo much as 
that ſingle text, how ſhall I do this great 


wickedneſs, and finagainſt God.“ Dr. Shep- 
| herd condeſcended to approve of what tle 
farmer had ſaid, kindly ſhook him by the 
hand, and took his leave. 5 


Thomas White had always deen fond of 


| finging, but had for many years deſpiſed 
that vile traſh which is too often ſung in a 
ſtable yard. One Sunday evening he heard 
dis miſtreſs at the Bear read ſome verſes out 
of a book called the Spectator. He was ſo 
ſtruck with the picture it contained of the 


great mercies of Go p, of which he had 
himſelf partaken ſo largely, that he took 


the liberty to aſk her for theſe verſes, and 

the being a very good-natured woman, made 
her daughter write out for the poſtilion the 
following © os . 


HYMN ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


When all thy mercies, O my Gop, 

_ My riſing ſoul ſurveys, 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe. 

O how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviſh'd heart; 
But thou canſt read it there. 


— ——— ——  ———— 79... — — — — 


: Thy Providence my life ſultain'd, 


When in the filent tomb [ jay, 
And hung upon the breaſt. 


Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 


 Unnumber'd comforts to my ſoul 


1 Before my infant heart conceiv'd 


| When in the lipp? ry path of Youth. 


E hine arm, unſeen, convey'd me ſafe, 


Thro' hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, : 


When worn with ſickneſs, oft haſt Tov L 


And when in fin and ſorrow ſunk, 


: Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliſs | 
And in a kind and faithful friend, 


1 


And all my wants redreſt, 


To all my weak complaints and cries, 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 
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To form themſelves in prayer. 
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Thy tender care beſtow'd 
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From whom thoſe comforts flow 'd. 


With heedleſs ſteps I ran, © 
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And led me up to Man. 
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It gently clear'd my way, 
And thro? the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 


With health renew'd my face; 


Reviv'd my foul with grace. 


Has made my cup run o'er 


Has doubled all my ſtore. 


( 3 
Ten thoufand thouſand precious gifts, 
My daily thanks employ, 


Nor is the leaſt a d 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 


Thro' ev ry period of my life 

Thy goodneſs I'Il purſue, 
And after death, in diſtant worlds, 
The glorious theme 3 


When nature fails, and day and night 

Divide thy worke no more, 

My ever grateful heart, O Lonn! 
Thy mercy ſhall adore, 

 Thro' all ETzzxn1tyY to Thee 

A joytul ſong Pl raiſe, 

For, O * 8 too ort 

To utter all Thy Praiſe, - 
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